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Wk  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  adver-  | 
tisenients.  'I'he  business  houses  represented  are  the  | 
best  in  the  country.  He  wo\ild  be  hard  to  please 
who  could  not  find  in  our  columns  the  description 
of  books  and  of  school  furniture  that  would  supply  his 
needs. 

W E  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  especially 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  University  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  paper  in  this  number  enti¬ 
tled — A  State  University.  This  is  the  second  of  Mr. 
Hammond’s  series  of  excellent  articles  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  merits  a  careful  perusal  by  every  friend  of 
High  Education  in  our  State.  We  are  glad  that  re¬ 
form  in  our  .State  University  has  so  able  an  advocate 
as  Mr.  11. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
.\.ssociation  was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  ever  held  by  that  organization.  The  papers 
read,  together  with  the  discussions  of  them  and  the 
various  topics  pfeserTted  were  of  a  very  high  character 
indeed.  We  think  it  probable  that  these  papers  and 
discussions  have  been  more  widely  published  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  religious  and  secular  press  of  the 
country  than  those  of  any  two  of  the  previous  meet, 
ings.  W e  heartily  rejoice  at  what  was  done  and  at  what 
is  likely  to  oome  of  it.  If  a  score  of  Indiana’s  most 
thoughtful  college  men  and  superintendents  could 
have  been  present  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  par. 
take  of  tlje  enthusiasm,  we  should  rejoice  still  more 
heartily.  Wo  could  then  feel  thatsomeof  the  excellent 
results  of  the  convention  were  to  be  immediately  trans¬ 
ferred  to  our  own  schools  and  school  systems. 


The  Educ.^tioxist  is  sent  to  every  trustee  and  county 
examiner  in  the  .State  every  month.  We  are  receiv¬ 
ing  every  day  very  gratifying  commendations  of  our 
paper  from  these  officers.  We  shall  begin,  with  the 
next  number  an  Official  Department,  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  these  gentlemen.  This  will  contain 
a  condensed  but  complete  statement  of  all  decisions 
and  rulings  that  will  be  of  interest  to  them.  Our  list 
of  subscribers  am-  ag  the  teachers  of  the  .State  has 
largely  increas  d  during  the  summer  and  fall.  The 
financial  success  of  this  journal  is  now  secure,  and  we 
ask  our  fellow-teachers  to  help  us  to  make  it  every¬ 
thing  that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  other  respect.  This 
is  a  “  labor  of  love”  with  us,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
spend  all  the  money  that  we  receive,  in  making  the 
Euuc.vTioxisT  more  efficient  and  valuable. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board,  teachers  in  the  lndianai> 
oiis  schools  are  required  to  conduct  the  recitations  of 
their  various  classes  without  using  the  text-book. 
Reading  and  one  or  two  other  subjects  are  excepted. 
'I'he  design  is  to  secure  a  proper  x>reparation  of  the 
lesson  by  the  teacher,  and  to  make  the  imparting  of 
instruction  easy,  natural  and  effective,  by  bringing 
teacher  and  pupil  into  closer  relation  and  sympathy. 
There  is  a  power  in  the  presence  and  bearing  of  a 
teacher,  that  is  never  felt  when  a  book  is  our  instructor; 
and  this  power  is  increased  a  hundred  fold  when  that 
teacher  is  such  a  master,  that  the  words  of  the  book  are 
forgotten  in  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
subject.  It  is  hox)ed  that  some  good  results  may  fol. 
low  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  not  the  least  of  which 
sh  ill  be  freer  and  more  independent  thought  by  the 
pupil.  Notwithstanding  our  “  improved  methods  ”  and 
numerous  appliances,  our  children  seem  to  have  little 
power  or  inclination  to  think ;  and  yet  the  acquirement 
of  these  is  the  “chief  end”  of  the  school.  When  the 
book  is  the  medium  through  which  a  child  looks,  he 
sees  “darkly”  if  at  all.  How  different  appears  the 
botany  of  the  text-book  from  the  botany  of  nature,  or 
the  arithmetic  of  French  or  Felter  from  the  arithmetic 
of  business.  It  is  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  a 
teacher,  to  enable  his  pupil  to  see  nature  through 
books,  and  to  think  the  thoughts  that  the  printed 
words  denote 

Mr.  Hinkle’s  paper  on  words  ending  in  ist,  which 
we  publish  in  another  column,  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  those  who  enjoy  the  “study  of  words.”  He 
says  that  if  eduratur  and  educationist  shall  continue  to  be 
used,  the  former  will  eventually  be  limited  to  those 
engaged  directly  in  the  business  of  teaching,  while  the 
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latter  will  name  those  who  encourage  and  promote  ed¬ 
ucation  in  general.  From  what  little  investigation  we 
had  given  to  this  subject,  we  had  concluded  that  this 
difference  in  meaning  was  already  recognized  by  those 
most  careful  in  the  use  of  words.  If  we  were  mistaken 
in  this,  (and  we  are  disposed  to  be  very  modest  in  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  one  who  is  so 
generally  acknowledged  as  authority  in  such  matters) 
we  still  insist  that  there  is  enough  difference  in  the 
two  ideas  to  call  for  different  words,  and  we  are  willing" to 
have  it  understood  that  we  have  undertaken  to  intro, 
duce  the  word  I'dncationixt  as  expressing  a  meaning  not 
heretofore  considered  distinctive. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
especially  to  Mr.  Hinkle’s  article.  He  evident¬ 
ly  associated  educnliomut  with  walki<st,  talkixt,  jokisi,  Sic., 
with  which  words  he  has  probably  become  familiar  from 
his  long  acquaintance  with  society  in  Chicago.  We 
recommend  that  he  commit  to  memory  the  lists  of  words 
given  by  Mr.  H.  together  with  their  definitions,  and  re. 
cite  them  aloud  every  morning  before  breakfast.  He 
will  by  this  e.xercise  preserve  his  health  and  thereby 
his  good  nature,  and  will  accustom  his  ear  to  the  sound 
of  ixf.  asso.ciated  with  other  ideas  than  slang. 

A  Bi.AXK  for  district  school  reports  has  been  prejiared 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  .Johnson  of  this  city.  The  design  is  to 
assist  the  County  Superintendent  in  his  work,  by  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  secure  a  monthly  report  from  each  school, 
of  such  matters  as  it  is  needful  for  him  to  know.  It 
embodies  the  thought  of  an  article  published  in  our 
.July  number.  The  influence  of  the  Superintendent 
must  be  felt  in  every  school,  all  the  time,  if  supervision 
is  to  accomplish  what  its  friends  expect  of  it.  In  our 
cities,  the  importance  of  this  supervision  is  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  it  was  with  ihe  design  of  carrying  this 
idea  into  the  county  schools,  that  this  law  was  passed’ 
If  the  superintendent  depends  alone  upon  personal 
visits  to  the  school,  he  will  do  but  little  good.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  visit  each  school  in  the  county  more 
than  once,  or  at  most  twice  during  the  winter.  Neither 
will  it  he  possible  for  him  to  be  present  at  every  township 
institute.  He  must  look  then  to  some  other  agency 
than  his  personal  presence  A  carefully  prepared 
monthly  statement  from  each  teacher  will  better  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  school 
than  a  monthly  visit  of  two  or  three  hours  could  do, 
provided,  the  statement  contains  the  proper  matter. 
The  Superintendent  can  determine  by  these  reports 
what  schools  require  his  personal  attention  and  what 
ones  can  get  along  without  him.  The  teacher  also  will 
have  an  additional  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fact  that  his  results  are  to  be  compared 
monthly  with  those  of  other  teachers  in  the  townsliip. 
The  idea  of  these  reports  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  has  made  a  very  judicious  selection  of 
matter  for  his  blank. 

We  are  informed  that  two  or  three  counties  have 
already  a<lopte<l  this  system  of  rei)Oi  ting,  and  tliat  it 
is  highly  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Coun¬ 


ty  Superintendents  can  procure  copies  of  this  blank 
by  enclosing  ten  cents  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  are  referred 
to  our  fourth  number  for  its  practical  workings. 


It  WAS  our  good  fortune  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Elmira.  It  has  not  often  happened  in  the  history 
of  this  Association  that  so  important  subjects  have 
been  discussed,  nor  that  so  able  a  cla.ss  of  men  have 
assembled  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  This  state¬ 
ment  has  special  application  to  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education. 

With  such  men  as  Dr.  McCosh,  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson  of  Boston,  and  Prof. 
.Joynes  of  the  Washington  and  T.ee  University  this 
section  was  well  supplied  with  able  advocates  and  oj>- 
ponents  of  the  various  questions.  Dr.  McCosh  caused 
quite  a  Hutter  by  his  attack  upon  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges.  He  made  the  points,  that  these  colleges  failed 
to  accomplish  the  design  of  their  creation,  because 
they  did  not  turn  out  any  farmers,  and  that  it  was  un¬ 
just  that  the  Government  should  aid  one  college  and 
not  another  in  the  same  State.  It  was  urged  in  reply 
that  it  was  not  the  business  of  these  colleges  to  “  edu¬ 
cate  farmers,”  but,  in  the  language  of  the  statute, 
”  to  teach  subjects  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me¬ 
chanic  arts  (without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics), 
in  order  to  provide  a  liberal  and  practical  educa* 
ion  for  the  industrial  classes  in  their  several  pursuits 
and  profesions  in  life;” — that  the  matter  of  aid  to  a 
particular  college  had  been  left  to  each  State  to  deter¬ 
mine,  and  that  if  the  government  was  to  aid  Higher 
Education  at  all,  it  must  do  it  by  founding  a  new  col¬ 
lege  or  giving  aid  to  one  already  established.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  argued  that  the  government  ought  not  to 
maintain  colleges  or  great  universities,  on  the  ground 
that  the  habit  of  dependence  on  the  government 
would  destroy  that  spirit  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance  that  was  .so  essential  to  the  continued  existence 
of  a  republic.  He  failed  to  show,  however,  that  his 
reasoning,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would 
not  refuse  government  aid  to  elementary  education. 
The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  General  As. 
sociation,  shows  that  that  body  did  not  sympathize 
with  any  thought  that  looked  towanls  depriving  the 
public  schools  of  government  aid- — 

Rtsolvtd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  thi.s  .\ssociati(iii,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  should  hereafter  he  set  apart  by  Congress,  under 
such  conditions  as  it  may  deem  wise,  as  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support 
of  public  education  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

Prof.  .Joynes  read  an  admirable  paper  on  tlie  “Study 
of  the  Glassies.”  It  was  an  able  and  earnest  argument 
and  ajjpeal  for  classical  study  as  a  means  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  any  vocation,  whether  literary,  scientific,  or 
commercial. — It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  brief  review 
anything  like  an  adetjuate  conception  of  the  work 
done  in  this  single  department.  .\ot  being  iibi((uitous. 
we  were  unable  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  othei- 
sections,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  await  the  pnbli< 
tion  of  the  report,  before  we  can  know  what  was  s^id 
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an<i  (lone  there.  The  presence  and  addresses  of  two 
colored  gentlemen,  who  hold  the  office  of  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  one  in  Florida  and 
the  other  in  Louisiana,  were  not  the  least  interesting 
events  of  the  session. 


W  E  )>ride  ourselves  upon  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  educational  matters  in  our  State.  Probably 
no  part  of  the  west  is  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
Indiana.  Our  })eople  seem  to  have  been  born  unto  a 
new  life  during  the  late  war,  and  that  activity  and 
energy  which  characterized  them  in  military  affairs 
has  been  transferred  to  the  d«3^elopment  of  the  re- 
sure(?s  of  the  State  and  of  a  more  thorough  ami  com- 
jdete  system  of  public  instruction.  ( »ur  geographical 
pcjsition,  our  mineral  wealth,  our  immense  agricultural 
resources,  and  our  unrivalled  facilities  for  rail-road 
transportation  will  make  Indiana  one  of  the  wealthi¬ 
est  States  in  the  Union.  We  are  near  the  center  of 
the  population  of  the  northern  belt  of  states,  and  ought 
to  be  the  center  in  point  of  opportunities  for  educa¬ 
tion.  All  is  now  being  done  for  instruction  in  pri. 
mary  and  secondary  schools  that  can  be  reasonably 
demanded.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  too  many  Colleges, 
so  called,  that  are  little  more  that  secondary  schools. 
Most  of  these  have  been  established  and  are  controlled 
by  different  religious  organizations.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  be  self-supporting,  hence  the  other  nece.ssity 
that  pupils  of  a  very  low  grade  of  advancement  be 
admitted  to  the  preparatory  de[)artments :  and  since 
the  time  for  acquiring  an  education  is  limited,  the  ten. 
dcncy  is  to  graduate  them  from  the  College  at  a  very 
low  standard  of  .scholarship.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
if  this  standard  is  to  be  raised  soon,  it  must  be  done  by 
a  school  that  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  upon 
money  paid  for  tuition.  The  only  institution,  then, 
that  we  can  look  to,  to  supply  this  need,  is  the  State 
I’uiversity.  The  State  affords  this  a  liberal  pecu* 
niary  support  when  we  consider  the  results  attained 
whi(di  are  far  from  satisfactory.  There  is  a  liberal 
minded  gentleman  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapo. 
lis,  who  proposes  to  donate  to  some  unsectarian 
institution  of  learning,  to  be  located  near  this  city, 
over  half  'a  million  of  dollars.  'I'his  will  give  a 
yearly  revenue  of  at  least  J?40,0(»(t,  which,  with  the 
$35,tKX)  now  given  b>^  the  State,  would  put  the  State 
University  upon  a  basis  of  financial  j>rosperity  that 
would  justify  us  in  demanding  that  it  should  do  the 
work  of  a  university.  It  would  make  it  possible  to 
establish  a  school  that  could  afford  to  select  its  stu¬ 
dents,  and  would  place  it  beyond  the  iw^ach  of  (compe¬ 
tition  with  the  C.olleges  of  the  State,  in  the  department 
of  Higher  Education,  jirovided  (pialitv  and  not  (pian- 
tity  was  considered  in  the  selection  of  its  teachers  and 
students.  There  is  demand  for  one  such  school  in  this 
State,  and  it  is  V(cry  tit  that  that  school  should  be  the 
Indiana  I'niversity  Is  it  not  worthy,  then,  of  the  at. 
l«ntiou  of  the  Trustees  of  tliis  institution  that  tliey  try 
to  secure  this  endownienf' 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  us  is 
our  apology  for  again  referring  to  a  matter  that,  we 
think,  ought  never  to  have  received  any  attention  from 
any  source ; — 

*  *  *  ^  :!:  :::  ;J5  ^  * 

I  attended  the  Institute  with  specimen  copies  in  hand,  and  with  a 
fair  show  of  success  at  the  commencement,  and  the  first  day  succeeded 
in  getting  several  subscribers,  with  the  promise  f*f  more.  The  next  day 
I  did  not  succeed  so  well.  The  third  day  some  of  those  who  had  sub¬ 
scribed  the  first  day  came  to  me  and  asked  to  be  excused  from  taking 
the  paper;  and  by  the  fourth  day  all  who  had  siilTscribcd  asked  to  be 
excused,  and  those  who  had  paid  their  money  asked  for  its  return, 
which  was  done.  I  inquired  the  reason  for  all  of  this,  and  the  answer 
was,  *‘Wc  have  learned  that  this  is  the  same  paper,  under  another 
name,  that  was  started  once  before  and  suspended  publication  shortly 
after,  and  that  the  parties  that  controlled  that  pajier  have  the  control  of 
this  indirectly,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  he  fooled  out  of  half,  or  more  of 
our  money.**  I  had  no  arguments  to  refute  this  with,  and  nothing  but 
the  contents  of  the  Euucationist  to  recommend  it,  which  all  acknowl¬ 
edged  good.  But  then  the  blood-hound  of  suspicion  was  aroused,  and 
I  could  do  nothing  to  assuage  him,  but  to  treat  the  report  with  silent 
contempt,  which  1  did.** 

What  any  one  can  hope  to  gain  in  the  end  by  «uch 
misrepresentations,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  In  the 
.July  number  we  stated  that  no  person  or  persons,  ex¬ 
cept  the  editors  of  this  paper,  had  any  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  it.  We  were 
unable  to  see  what  difference  it  could  make  to  our 
readers  if  other  persons  than  ourselves  were  connected 
with  it,  and  we  have,  therefore,  given  the  subject  no 
serious  attention.  But  since  advantage  is  taken  of  onr 
disregard  to  these  reports,  to  prevent  its  circulation 
among  the  teachers  of  the  State, — a  class  of  persons 
we  are  most  anxious  to  reach, — it  seems  necessary  for 
us  to  make  an  explanation  of  some  private  business 
arrangements  connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
first  numbers.  The  Public  iSchool  Adaocate  was  a  ))aper 
published  in  this  city  by  Higgins  A  ('o.  It  was  not  a 
success  in  a  business  point  of  view,  and  was  snsftended. 
After  the  publication  of  the  Edi'catioxist  had  been 
determined  upon,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr. 
Higgi)is  to  send  the  paper  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
Adcocate  for  the  unexpired  term  of  their  subscription, 
and  to  furnish  him  with  a  number  of  copies  for  dis. 
tribution.  He  in  turn  contracted  to  secure  us  from 
any  loss  that  might  occur  in  starting  the  paper.  Those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  such  busiriess,  know 
that  the  first  numbers  of  any  paper  are  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  some  loss.  Ft  soon  became  apparent  that 
this  security  was  not  needed, — the  Edcc.itioxist  being 
self-supporting  after  the  second  number, — and  the  con. 
tract  was  by  mutual  consent  annulled.  This  is  all  the 
connection  that  has  ever  existed  between  us  and  any 
one,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  the  desire  of  Mr.  H. 
to  fulfil  his  contract  with  his  subscribers.  We  had 
supposed  that  we  were  well  enough  known,  to  be  secure 
fi'om  a  charge  of  intending  to  swindle  our  subscribers 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  above  letter. 

The  Indiiiiici  School  ./nomul,  in  the  August  number,blevv 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath,  by  accepting  our 
statement  of  our  exclusive  ownership  of  the  Education¬ 
ist,  and  admitting  its  own  error,  and  yet  charging  us 
in  substance  with  selling  our  names  to  the  Bentwood 
Furniture  Uompany.  The  plain  .Saxon  of  it  waji,  “we 
stand  corrected,  hut  you  lie.”  This,  of  course,  put  an 
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end  to  our  discussion  of  the  “  vexed  question  ”  with 
the  Journal.  We  acquit  the  editor,  however,  of  any 
deliberate  intention  of  accusing  us  of  falsehood,  and 
believe  that  he  would  never  have  made  so  ungentle- 
manly  a  charge,  had  he  not  been  smarting  under  some 
imaginary  grievance.  The  misrepresentations  referred 
to  by  our  correspondent  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Journal.  The  editor  knows  perfectlj’’  well 
that  they  are  false,  and  why  he  should  consent  to  use 
the  pages  of  a  “  State  Organ,”  which  ought  to  welcome 
heartily  every  agency  for  the  advancemert  of  educ  ation 
in  our  State,  to  cripple  the  influence  and  usefulness  of 
this  paper,  is  inexplicable.  There  is  room  and  need  for 
more  workers.  The  Edcc.ctionist  has  undertaken  to 
do  some  work  that  has  never  been  attempted  by  any 
paper  in  the  State.  The  distinctive  character  of  this 
can  be  seen  in  the  papers  prepared  by  President 
Jones  and  Prof.  Newby,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
papers  on  elementary  psychology,  by  W.  T.  Harris,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  other  eminent  thinkers. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  teachers  in  the  State, 
and  not  one-third  of  these  read  the  Journal.  Certainly 
the  Educationist  ought  not  to  be  strangled  in  its 
swaddling-clothes,  nor  ought  it  to  be  required  to 
fight  for  existence  against  the  combined  attack  of 
those  laboring  in  the  same  cause.  We  are  happy  to 
say  that  we  are  beyond  the  strangling  point,  and  that 
we  shall  fight  for  existence,  by  trying  to  make  our 
paper  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  every  teacher. 


2.  We  first  know  mind  by  its  attributes  of  action, 
in  thought,  emotion,  and  volition  Rut  thought,  emo¬ 
tion  and  volition — attributes — are  not  mind  itself. 
They  are  but  the  manifestations  of  a  suhstance  capable 
of  thinking,  feeling  and  willing. 

3.  The  word  substance  is  so  oiten,  in  common  use, 
employed  to  express  material  existence  that  its  wider 
generic  meaning  is  lost  sight  of.  The  worcl  may  desig¬ 
nate  beings  that  are  spiritual  as  well  as  those  that  are 
material. 

4.  One  mark  of  distinction  which  we  readily  notice 
between  a  material  substance,  and  the  substance,  mind, 
is  that  the  former  is  known  as  a  being  having  definite 
limits  in  space,  the  latter  as  enduring  in  time. 

The  human  body  is  a  material  substance,  having  de¬ 
finite  limits  in  space;  the  substance  mind  manifests 
itself  in  and  through  this  material  substance  body  in 
successive  periods  of  time,  hence  the  statement.  “  Our 
minds  dwell  in  our  bodies." 

111. 

The  mind  does  not  altruys  dwell  in  the  material  body. 
When  it  leaves  the  body  the  latter  is  said  to  be  dead. 

Note.s.  When  the  mind  ceases  to  manifest  itself 
through  the  body,  gives  no  evidence  of  being  longer 
connected  with  it,  the  latter  is  dead.  Its  organs  cea^e 
to  perform  their  functions.  Respiration,  Circulation. 
Digestion — all  the  life  giving  processes  cease.  ‘‘  The 
tenement  of  clay  ”  falls  in  pieces. 

The  organic  becomes  the  inorganic.  The  matter  of 
which  the  body  was  composed  does  not  cease  to  be.  It 
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MIND  AND  MORALS* 

11. 

Where  our  minds  are. 

We  cannot  see  and  touch  our  minds  as  we  can  our 
bodies ;  yet  we  know  our  minds  dwell  in  our  bodies. 

Notes.  The  rnind  knows.  Your  mind  knows  its  own 
body  as  something  not  itself ;  as  extended  in  space ;  as 
having  form,  size,  color,  weight,  and  other  attributes  of 
which  you  gain  a  knowledge  by  means  of  your  senses; 
as  of  sight,  of  touch,  of  taste,  of  smell,  and  of  hearing.  By 
the  same  means — the  use  of  the  senses — your  mind 
gains  the  data  of  its  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the 
material  world.  All  objects  of  the  material  world  as 
the  tree,  the  stone,  the  house,  the  river,  etc.,  are  called 
sensible  objects  because  we  gain  one  first  knowledge  of 
them  by  means  of  the  senses. 

But  the  attributes  of  material  objects  which  we  cog. 
nize  by  the  senses,  as  form,  size,  color,  weight,  odor,  etc. 
neither  singly  nor  combined  are  the  material  objects 
themselves.  They  are  but  the  signs,  or  manifestations 
of  the  existence  and  presence  of  substances  capable  of 
affecting  the  mind  thus  and  thus  through  the  organs 
of  sense. 

Is  it,  then,  substance,  or  aWriiMte  which  I  know?  Roth. 
The  senses  give  the  attributes,  the  rea.yon  the  substance. 

Attributes,  of  neressify,  imply  substance. 

•Copyright  secured. 


is  simply  resolved  back  into  its  original  elements,  and 
passes  again  into  new  material  forms  of  life  and  of 
beauty. 

Does  the  substance  mind  loose  its  i<lentity  ?  Does  it 
die?  If  so,  in  what  sense?  Of  these  questions  fur¬ 
ther  on 

IV. 

USE  OF  THE  BODY. 

The  body  can  not  move  itself.  The  mind  moves  the 
body ;  and  because  tbis  is  so,  the  body  is  said  to  be  the 
instrument  of  the  mind.  The  mind  forms  ideas  and 
plans,  and  uses  the  body  as  an  instrument  in  carrying 
out  its  plans. 

Inference  :  We  ought  to  take  good  care  of  our  bodies 
for  the  sake  of  our  minds.  The  body  can  best  serve 
the  mind  when  it  is  well  and  strong  in  all  of  its  p.arts. 

That  we  may  know  how  to  take  good  care  of  the 
body  we  should  study  carefully  the  laws  of  bodily 
health,  and  having  learned  them,  we,  should  conform 
habitually  to  their  requirements.  W.  A.  .Foxes. 

ENG  L  IS II  LA  NG  GA  G  E. 

1. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  series  of  papers  to  present^ 
somewhat  in  detail,  some  thoughts  upon  the  teaching 
of  English  in  our  common  schools.  What  shall  he 
taught  and  how,  are  questions  yet  unanswered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most  teachers.  There  is  no  subject  uiion 
which  such  a  multitude  and  variety  of  text  books  have 
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been  written,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  think  \ 
themselves  qualified  to  give  valuable  information  is  | 
unlimited. 

One  error  thus  far,  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  formal 
side  of  the  subject  so  prominently  in  view,  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  thought.  The  methods  adapted  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  have  been  considered  equally  api)li-  | 
cable  to  the  study  of  English,  and  most  English  gram¬ 
mars  have  been  modeled  after  the  Latin  grammars 
published  a  century  ago. 

The  object  of  the  study  of  English  grammar  is,  the¬ 
oretically,  to  learn  to  use,  and  to  become  practiced  in 
the  use  of  good  English  ;  practically,  it  is  to  learn  to 
parse,  and  to  acquire  skill  in  applying  the  numerous 
rufes,  exceptions,  and  ohservations  of  the  text-book  in  the 
analysis  of  sentences.  We  are  all  satisfied  that  the 
value  of  the  results  attained  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  labor  and  time  employed. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  investigation  of  that  part  of 
this  subject  that  is  taught  in  our  higher  departments 
where  the  text.book  is  used,  and  afterward,  consider 
what  preparatory  work  is  needed  in  the  lower  grades. 

Language  could  never  have  originated,  had  not  the 
desire  to  communicate  thought  previously  existed.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  instrument  which  thought  uses  to 
express  itself  Let  us  determine  what  is  necessary  to 
constitute  thought. 

First,  there  must  be  an  object  concerning  which 
something  is  thought. 

Second,  there  must  be  a  something  that  is  thought 
of  this  object. 

Third,  there  must  be  an  action  of  the  mind  in  per¬ 
ceiving  the  relation  existing  between  these  two  terms 
or  elements.  These  three  elements  are  necessary  to 
every  thought. 

To  illustrate — apple”  may  exist  in  the  mind  as  an 
object  of  thought,  and  so  may  “  ripeness,”  each  being 
ind^endent  of  and  unconnected  with  the  other;  but 
when  the  mind  brings  these  two  objects  together  and 
knows  (cognizes)  a  relation  existing  between  them, 
and  that  ripeness  belongs  to  or  is  an  attribute  of  apple, 
the  thought  is  complete.  The  thought  is,  “  apjde  is 
ripe.” 

So  far  we  have  considered  thought  only.  When  we 
wish  to  communicate  this  thought  to  another  mind,  we 
do  it  by  means  of  language.  Language,  to  be  a  perfect 
expression  of  thought,  therefore,  must  represent  each 
of  its  essential  elements,  viz,,  that  of  which  1  think, 
that  which  is  thought  of  it,  and  the  act  of  the  mind, 

.  or  the  thinking  act.  Map  uses  words  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  elements,  and  this  combination  of  vnrds 
that  represent  a  thought  is  called  a  sentence.  A  sen¬ 
tence,  then,  is  a  combination  of  words  that  represent 
a  thought. 

Evcri^  sentence,  therefore,  must  contain  three  parts, — 
two  to  represent  the  matter  of  thought,  and  one  to 
represent  the  thinking  act.  We  call  the  two  former 
“subject”  and  "predicate.”  and  the  latter  “verb.” 
— These  are  Latin  words,  which,  when  we  consider 
their  meaning,  are  very  appropriate  terms.  “SuV)ject” 
means  that  which  is  “hrovtiht  under,"  and  is  very  jiroji- 


erly  used  to  represent  that  element  of  thought  that  is 
brought  before  the  niind  to  be  considered.  “  Predi¬ 
cate”  means  that  which  is  “spoken  forth”  or  pro¬ 
claimed,  and,  therefore,  is  used  to  represent  the  sec 
ond  element  of  thought'  “  Verb  ”  means  “  the  irord." 
As  no  thought  can  exist  without  an  act  of  the  mind  in 
perceiving  the  relation  between  the  two  elements  that 
are  matter  of  thought,  so  no  sentence  can  exist  without 
some  word  to  re2)resent  this  act.  To  represent  this 
thinking  act  by  a  sei)arate  word,  we  use  “  is.”  In  all 
sentences  where  three  elements  are  expressed  by  dif 
ferent  words,  some  form  of  “to  be,”  is  employed;  and 
since  it  “couples”  or  ties  the  predicate  to  the  subject, 
it  is  called  the  “  copula.”  There  are  other  words  used 
as  copulas,  but  I  think  they  can  not  be  considered 
purely  so,  since  they  rei)resent  more  than  the  simple 
thinking  act.  Become,  seem,  and  appear  are  exam¬ 
ples.  “Is”  is  also  used  in  a  very  different  sense, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  farther  on. 

1  deem  it  of  great  importance  that  pupils  be  taught 
to  comjwehend  this  division  of  a  thought  into  its  three 
elements,  and  to  recognize  their  representatives  in  the 
sentence.  G.  P.  Buowx. 

PAFERi^  OX  ARITHMETIC.— No.  III. 


GEXEK.4I.  (;0XCF.rTS  EMPI.OYED  IN  NUMBER. 

The  general  notions,  or  concejits  employed  in  the 
science  of  number  are  constructed  by  the  mind,  though 
they  arise  from  the  perception  of  objects  having  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another  in  space  or  time.  These  concepts 
are — the  Unit,  the  Sum,  the  Difference,  the  Multiple, 
the  Divisor,  and  the  Ratio. 

The  concepts^  defined. 

1.  The  Unit  is  the  pei’ception  of  one. 

2.  The  Sum  is  the  perception  of  an  aggregation  of 
ones. 

3.  The  Difference  is  the  relation  of  excess  perceived 
upon  comjiaring  two  numbers  in  respect  of  numerical 
value. 

4.  The  Multiple  is  the  perception  of  an  aggregation 
of  the  unit,  or  of  a  constant  sum. 

5.  The  Divisor  is  the  perception  of  the  unit,  or  con¬ 
stant  sum  used  in  aggregation  to  form  the  Multiple. 

6.  The  Ratio  is  the  relation  of  measure  perceived 
upon  comjiaring  Divisor  and  Multiple. 

Remark.  To  the  casual  observer  it  would  seem  that 
the  objects,  or  entities  enumerated  above,  are  presented 
to  the  mind  by  the  senses,  but  upon  a  little  reflection 
it  is  evident  that  no  two  objects  of  sense  are  exactly 
alike,  and  hence  can  not  admit  of  strictly  mathemat¬ 
ical  classification.  The  individual  objects  of  which 
we  speak  as  mathematical  entities  are  but  generaliza¬ 
tions  from  particulars  attained  by  either  external  or 
internal  sense-pcrcej)tion :  e.  g. — The  Unit  is  the  ele¬ 
ment,  or  property  of  oneness  perceived,  and  generalized 
by  the  mind  when  brought  into  contact  with  an  ob¬ 
ject.  This  generalized,  particular  reappears  with  the 
jierception  of  every  object  of  the  mind’s  knowledge. 
So  it  is  with  the  other  concejits;  they  are  generalized 
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particulars,  atul  as  such  are  subject  to  precise  detini- 
tiou,  operation,  and  classification.  The  rapid  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  from  the  particular  object  given  by 
sense-perception  to  the  generalized  particular  construct¬ 
ed  by  the  mathematical  imagination,  renders  it  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two  products. 

Definitions  and  Processes. 

It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  upon  first  thought,  to 
recognize  that  mathematical  definitions  and  principles 
are  propositions  of  identity :  i.  e.  the  two  parts  of  the 
proposition  are  resolvable  into  the  same  elements.  A 
definition  embraces  all  the  elements  of  the  concept  de¬ 
fined,  though  not  necessarily  all  its  possible  relations. 

.\gain,  the  strictly  mathematical  processes  involved 
in  arithmetic  are  not  so  much  acts  of  the  reason  as  of 
the  perception:  e.  g. — From  the  data  given  for  the  so¬ 
lution  of  a  problem,  a  proposition  of  identity  is  per. 
ceived,  (this  proposition  being  called  an  Equation.)  In 
the  light  of  axiomatic  truths  a  new  proposition  of 
identity  is  perceived  as  an  outgrowth,  or  dependent  of 
the  preceding  pi-oposition.  The  perception  of  successive 
and  dependent  propositions  of  identity  continues  until 
the  required  element  is  found  in  a  final  proposition. 
The  preceding  propositions  are  now  dropped  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  final  one  stands  as — Q.  E.  D.  (That 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated.) 

At  different  points  inihe  process  of  perceiving  the 
series  of  identical  propositions  involved  in  the  solution 
of  an  arithmetical  problem,  many  relations  may  be  seen 
as  equally  true.  It  is  the  province  of  the  reason  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  proper  relation  to  which  the  attention  should 
be  directed  in  order  that  the  required  end  be  attained. 

OPER.VTIOXS  UrOX  XUMBERS. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  mind  has  power  to  com. 
lane  units,  or  other  numbers  and  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  whole  which  results  from  the  act  of  combination. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  the  mind  has  power  to  sepa¬ 
rate  a  number  iijto  the  units,  or  other  numbers  of 
which  it  may  be  composed,  and  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  parts  which  result  from  the  act  of  separation. 

In  ad<lition  to  the  acts  of  combining  and  of  separat¬ 
ing  numbers,  the  mind  has  power  to  compare  one  num¬ 
ber  with  another  in  respect  of— 

1.  Likeness  or  difference  in  denomination. 

2.  Equality  or  inequality. 

3.  Measurement. 

We  thus  have  the  following  classes  of  operations 
which  the  mind  performs  upon  numbers : — 

1 .  Combination, — Synthetic. 

2.  Separation, —  .1  no  lytic. 

3.  Comparison. 

Operations  classified  and  terms  defined. 

COMBINATION. 

Remark.  The  writer  of  these  papers  believes  that 
“  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  definitions  are  those 
which  bring  directly  before  the  mind  the  act  or  process 
by  which  the  conce])ts  are  supposed  to  be  constructed.” 
In  framing  the  definitions  necessary  to  a  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  Xumber,  he  has  endeavored  to  be 
guided  by  this  belief 


1.  .ViMUTioN. — Combining  numbers  is  Addition.  If 
the  numbers  to  be  added  are  equal,  the  act  of  combin¬ 
ing  them  may  be  termed  Constant  .Addition. 

Note.  By  “  equal  numbers,”  is  meant,  those  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  number  of  units. 

1.  Sum.  .A  number  equal  in  value  to  two  or  more 
numbers,  and  viewed  with  reference  to  this  mark  of 
equality,  is  called  their  sum. 

2.  Mui.Tii'i.icATioN. — If  the  sum  of  a  constant  addi* 
tion  be  remembered  by  the  mind  so  that  it  may  be 
given  when  the  number  of  equal  numbers  and  the 
value  of  each  are  known,  the  act  of  combining — i.  e., 
the  constant  addition  is  called  Multiplication. 

Product.  The  sum  thus  remembered — i.  e.,  the  result 
of  a  multiplication,  is  called  the  product. 

Multiplicand,  tine  of  the  equal  numbers  to  be  com¬ 
bined  by  multiplication  is  called  the  Multiplicand. 

Note  The  term  ^fultiplicand  literally  means, 
many  things  to  he  folded.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
applied  to  all  the  numbers  that  are  to  be  combined,  as 
its  etymology  implies,  it  is  applied  to  but  one  of  them. 

Multiplier.  The  number  of  equal  numbers  to  be  com¬ 
bined  in  a  multiplication  is  called  the  multiplier. 

Factor.  The  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier  are 
called /actors  of  the  product.  (The  product  is  called  a 
multiple  of  the  factors.) 

Note.  The  term  factor  literally  means — a  maker, 
The  multiplier  does  not,  however,  perform  any  part  in 
making  the  product.  This  (the  product,)  is  made,  or 
composed  of  equal  numbers,  any  one  of  which  is  the 
multiplicand.  The  multiplier  is  an  essential  element, 
however,  in  every  multiplication,  and  for  this  reason 
we  may  call  it  a  factor. 

3.  Composition.  Multiplication  viewed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  factors  used,  is  called  Composition. 

Composite.  .A  number  that  can  be  produced  by  com¬ 
position  is  called  a  composite  number. 

Note.  In  composition,  no  reference  is  had  to  the 
number  of  factors,  nor  to  their  equality. 

4.  Involution.  Composition  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  equality  of  the  factors  used,  is  called  Involution. 

Poue.r.  The  product  arising  from  involution  is 
called  a  power  of  one  of  the  equal  factors  that  pro¬ 
duce  it. 

Note.  a.  A  number  is  designated  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
etc.,  power,  according  as  it  is  the  product  of  two, 
three,  four,  etc.  equal  factors,  b.  A  number  is  called 
the  first  jiower  of  Itself. 

Reiniirl:  s  far  iVatdjhintion. 

1.  The  combination  of  numbers,  as  seen  from  the 
foregoing,  classifies  itself  under  four  heads,  viz: — Addi¬ 
tion,  Multiplication,  Composition,  and  Involution. 

2.  In  Addition  but  two  numbers  .are  combined  at 
once,  no  reference  being  h.ad  to  their  equality. 

3.  In  Multiplication  a  definite  number  of  equal 
numbers  are  combined  at  once. 

4.  In  Composition  a  definite  number  of  factors  are 
used  in  continued  multiplication. 

a.  In  Involution  a  definite  number  of  e<|ual  factors 
are  used  in  continued  multiplication.  X.  Xewby. 
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ruder  the  head  of  the  word  rdiicuiitmixt  I  luirpose  to 
discuss  tlie  formation  of  nouns  ending  in  ist. 

There  are  in  Greek  many  verbs  ending  in  h«.  'I'he 
Greek  letter  zeta  (z)  is  equivalent  to  zd  or  sd.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion  some  authority  is  needed,  since  zeta 
is  sounded  as  English  ;  in  both  the  English  and  the 
Reuchlinian  or  Modern-Greek  method  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  Greek',  and  as  dz  in  the  Erasftiian  method.  Valpy 
says  that  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians 
used  xigrna  delta  (xd)  instead  of  zeta,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  introduced  when  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  increased  from  16  to  24.  Donaldson,  in  his  New 
G'ratylus.  third  edition,  London,  1859,  p.  204,  says, 
“when  an  a.sj)irate  or  sibilant  is  combined  with  a  con¬ 
sonant,  it  very  often  changes  its  place,  that  is,  it  may 
stand  either  V)efore  or  after  the  consonant.’’  “  Zeta  (:) 
was  ds  or  xd.’’ 

When  the  tfreek  suffix  tes  was  added  to  a  present- 
tense  stem  ending  in  iz,  there  was  formed  the  ending 
i.'idtes  which  by  absorption  or  change,  became  ixtex. 
This  termination  appears  as  }s.’a  in  Latin,  i.xte  in  French, 
and  ixt  in  English. 

The  following  words  are  directly  or  indirectly  de¬ 
rived  from  corresponding  Greek  nouns  in  ixtex  from 
verbs  in  izo : — agonist,  antagonist,  haptixt,  dogmatist,  r.ror- 
e!st,  evangelist,  grammatist,  hellenist,  panegyrist,  socratist,  and 
solecist.  To  these  words,  there  can  be  brought  no 
objection  as  to  their  etymological  formation. 

The  following  words  are  from  Greek  nouns  in  ixtes 
which  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  induction,  there 
being  no  corresponding  verbs  in  ho .- — allegorist,  enig- 
matist,  and  gymnosophist. 

The  following  are  from  Greek  verbs  in  izo  being 
formed  analogically,  there  being  no  corresponding 
nouns  in  Greek:  apologist,  aphorist,  antinomist,  ana- 
gramoiatist,  analogist,  anabaptist,  botanist,  catechist,  demo- 
cratist,  dactylist,  dialogixt,  demonist,  epigrammatist,  heb- 
raist,  ironist,  metallist,  organist,  and  somatist. 

The  following  are  inductions  from  Greek  roots,  there 
being  no  corresponding  Greek  nouns  in  istes  or  verbs  in 
izo: — acephalist,  apocalyptist,  atomist,  antimonarchist, 
acadcmixt,  anthropomophist,  atheist,  antitheist,  aracho- 
nologist,  anatomist,  anarchist,  antipathist,  apothegmatist, 
hotanologist,  bibliopolist,  battologist,  chirosophist,  chro- 
nogrammatist,  chronologi.st,  chirographist,  ch<>rist,  canon- 
_  ixt,  cosmogonist,  conchologixt,  catechumenist,  cosmologist, 
deuterogamist,  diplomatist,  digamist,  dendrologist,  de- 
monomist,  dramatist,  decalogist,  decadist,  encyelojiedixt, 
egoist,  egotist,  ethologist,  emblematist,  entomologist,  ety¬ 
mologist,  ephemerist,  elogist,  eulogist,  opitomist,  epigen- 
esist,  economist,  epigraphist,  ethnologist,  geologist,  gastrilo- 
quist,  glossarist,  glossist,  genealogist,  helminthologist, 
hierologist,  hierogrammatist,  harmonist,  idolist,  ichthyol¬ 
ogist,  ichthyophagist,  lithotnmi.st,  logomachist,  litholo¬ 
gist,  litnrgist,  martyrologist,  meteorologist,  misogamist, 
misogynist,  monogamist,  metaphorist,  metallographist, 
metallurgist,  mythologist,  myropolist,  melancholist,  monar¬ 


chist,  monopolist,  micro.scopist,  monodist,  monotheist, 
myographist,  myologist,  metoposcopist,  methodist,  misan¬ 
thropist,  mechanist,  machinist,  mechanographist.  nosolo- 
gist,  neurotomist,  neurologist,  neogamist,  necrologist, 
neologist,  numismatologist,  onomatologist,  ouranograph- 
ist,-  ornithologist,  oneiroscopist,  ophiologist,  orthoepist,  os¬ 
teologist,  ontohyist,  orniscopist,  politicise  polyarchist, 
polymathist,  polyphonist,  polytheist,  pragmatist,  photo¬ 
graphist,  phonetist,  phonologist,  philologist,  physic¬ 
ist,  phrovdogi'St,  physiognomist,  physiologi.st.  philogynist, 
philhellenist,  pantheist,  pharmacologist,  pharmaco))o- 
list,  philosophist,  phlebotomist,  pneumatologist,  pyrologisl, 
pythonist,  pyrotechnist,  periodicalist,  phytolithologist, 
philanthroponist,  phonotypist,  phy  tologist,  phy  totomist, 
Platonist,  p.edobaptist,  polygynist,  polygamist,  psalmist, 
psalraographist,  prosodist,  paleontologist,  philanthro¬ 
pist,  pathaloyist,  psychologist,  protocolist,  rhapsodist,  syn- 
copist,  schemist,  siderographist,  symmetri.st.  theist,  the¬ 
orist,  telegraphist,  teleologist,  tautologist,  theologist, 
theurgist,  theoscopist,  technologist,  tritheist,  tropist,  tax¬ 
idermist,  theophilanthropist,  theomachist,  zoologi.st.  zoot- 
ondst,  and  zymologist. 

A  hybrid  word  is  one  having  roots  from  two  or  more 
different  languages.  In  the  following  hybrid  words 
the  first  root  is  Latin,  while  the  second  and  suffix  are 
Greek: — bigamist,  mammalogist,  mineralogist,,  and  ver 
meologist. 

In  the  following  words  the  root-words  are  Latin, 
while  the  suffix  ist  is  Greek.  None  of  them  are  from 
corresponding  words  in  Latin  ending  in  ista  : — agricol¬ 
ist,  antiquist,  annalist,  artist,  agriculturist,  agriculturalist, 
amorist,  arborist,  aurist,  accompanist,  colonist,  colorist, 
concept  a  alist,  conceptionalist,  congregationalist,  casuist,  cen- 
turist,  colloquist,  charterist,  chartist,  conformist,  consti¬ 
tutionalist,  controvertist,  computist,  cellarist,  celibatist, 
deist,  diurnalist,  diarist,  duelist,  devotionalist,  equilibrist, 
experimentist,  eterimWsi,  federalist,  feudist,  florist,  tluvia- 
list,  fatalist,  formalist,  fossilist,  famulist,  fabulist,  funam¬ 
bulist,  feudalist,  humorist,  humoralist,  herbalist,  herha- 
rist,  emperialist,  institutist,  intellectualist,  jo- 

vialist,  pmst,  linguist,  lapidist,  legist,  libidinist,  literalist, 
Latinist,  loyalist,  mineralist,  militarist,  mercurialist, 
martialist,  materialist,  mediocrist,  memorialist,  memo- 
rist,  millenist,  millennialist,  snodernist,  montani.st,  moralist, 
naturalist,  nominalist,  naturist,  novelist,  noctambulist, 
numerist,  nonconformist,  obscurantist,  objectist,  opin- 
ionatist,  oculist,  originalist,  orientalist,  positivist,  pugilist, 
plagiarist,  processionalist,  pietist,  piarist,  profilist,  par- 
tialist,  plenist,  pluralist,  publicist,  propagandist,  prosaist, 
punctualist,  purist,  proverbialist,  querist,  quietist,  ruri- 
colist,  ralionalist,  realist,  reformist,  reasonist,  rapturist, 
romist,  romanist,  royalist,  redemptorist,  separatist,  sim- 
plist,  sacrist,  sacrilegist,  sciolist,  satirist,  scripturist, 
seminarist,  sensualist,  sentimentalist,  singularist,  secta- 
rist,  spiritualist,  spiritist,  somnambulist,  specialist,  sat- 
urnist,  socialist,  terminist,  textualist,  textuist,  tradi- 
tionist,  tourist,  temporist,  universalist,  vaeuist,  volca¬ 
nist,  and  ventriloquist. 

The  following  words  are  hybrids — the  roots  before 
the  Greek  suffix  ist  belonging  to  other  languages  than 
Greek  or  I.atin: — algebraist,  artillerist,  alchemist,  chem- 
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ixt,  Calvinist,  cabalist,  Elohist,  flutist,  Jehovist,  magazin- 
ist,  mammonist,  mesmerist,  mahometist,  newfanglist,  | 
pianist,  Saxonist,  Sanskritist  (W.  D.  Whitney),  satani.st, 
syncretist,  and  Thomist. 

The  following  hybrids  show  how  freely  the  suffix  ist 
is  added  to  words  ending  in  ion.  These  words  are  di- 
directly  or  indirectly  of  Latin  origin:  —  abolitionist, 
annexationist,  annotation  ist,  coercionist  (a  word  not 
in  the  dictionaries,  but  which  did  good  service  in  this 
country  in  1860-61),  confession  ist,  contortionist  (a 
showman’s  word),  constitutionist,  emancipationist,  ex- 
tensionist,  exclusionist,  educationist,  elocutionist,  fac- 
tionist,  fashionist,  fluxionist,  immersionist,  inspiration- 
ist,  illusionist,  motionist,  notionist,  opinionist,  opposi¬ 
tionist,  progressionist,  prohibitionist,  questionist,  quo- 
tationist,  superstitionist,  transformationist,  revolution¬ 
ist,  and  religionist. 

The  italicised  words  given  in  the  above  lists  are 
found  in  French.  These  lists  are  not  given  as  com¬ 
plete,  but  they  show  the  extensive  use  of  the  suffix  ist. 
As  additional  examples  of  the  vitality  of  this  suffix, 
there  may  be  cited  such  new  w'ords  as  indifferentisi 
(Prof.  Seeley)  and  infallibilist,  used  in  good  faith,  as  well 
as  the  jocular,  colloquial,  and  newspaper  words,  walk- 
ist,  talkust,  singist,  paintist,  writist,  jokist,  readist,  etc. 

Marsh  in  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  p. 
9,  1660,  says,  “  The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  has  a  craving 
appetite,  and  is  as  rapacious'  of  words,  and  as  tolerant 
of  forms,  as  are  its  children  of  territory  and  religions.” 

Etymologically  there  is  nopbjection  that  attaches  to 
the  word  educationist  that  does  not  equally  attach  to 
such  words  as  abolitionist,  elocutionist,  revolutionist, 
etc.  It  may  however  be  said  that  there  is  no  need  of 
the  word,  since  educator  is  in  common  use  to  express 
the  same  idea.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  English 
for  two  words  with  different  suffixes  to  be  derived  from 
the  same  roots,  as  agriculturist  and  agriculturalist, 
fashioner  and  fashionist,  questioner  and  questionist, 
grammarian  and  grammatist,  academician  and  aoade- 
mist,  chronologer  and  chrouologist,  chirographer  and 
chirographist,  diplomate  and  diplomatist,  etymologer 
and  etymologist,  politician  and  politicist,  photographer 
and  photographist,  phonetician  and  phonetist,  philolo. 
ger  and  philologist,  physician  and  physicist,  theologian 
and  theologist,  antiquary  and  antiquist,  conformer  and 
conformist,  computer  and  computist,  millenarian  and 
millenist,  moralizer  and  moralist,  publican  and  publi¬ 
cist,  reasoner  and  reasonist,  separator  and  separatist, 
sectarian  and  sectarist,  terminator  and  terminist,  tem¬ 
porizer  and  temper  ist,  fluter  and  flutist,  mesmerizer 
and  mesmerist,  mahometan  and  mahometist,  extender 
and  extensionist,  exhibitor  and  exhibitioner,  spiritual¬ 
ist  and  spiritist,  etc. 

In  this  class  of  words  one  of  the  corresponding  words 
is  apt  to  be  used  most  frequently,  while  the  other  is 
suffered  to  die  out,  or  if  both  words  survive  there  re¬ 
sults  a  differentiation  of  meaning  or  application,  in 
some  cases,  very  strongly  marked,  as  in  physician  and 
physicist.  If  the  new  words  educator  and  educationist 
shall  both  survive,  the  former  will  no  doubt  be  used  to 


mean  one  who  actually  engages  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  for  one  who  encourages  or  promotes 
education. 

I  have  called  these  words  new.  Educator  is  not 
given  by  Bailey  (1759),  .\sh  (1775),  or  .Tohnson  (1799). 
Educationist  is  not  given  by  Bailey,  Ash,  .Johnson, 
Richardson  (1844),  or  Webster  (1859) ;  it  is  however 
given  by  Worcester  (1860)  and  Webster  (1864).  South 
(16.13-1716)  used  the  word  educators. 

I  shall  close  this  article  with  an  illustration  of  the 
struggle  of  the  words  philologian,  philotogue,  philohr 
ger  and  philologist,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  differentiation  of  meaning,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  Darwinism  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  first  word  is  given 
by  Richardson,  but  he  cites  no  authority;  it  is  not 
given  by  Bailey,  Ash,  .Johnson,  Webster,  Worcester,  or 
Latham.  Philohgve  is  given  by  Webster  (1864)  and 
by  I.atham,  the  former  quoting  Carlyle.  I'hilologist 
And  pkilologcr  are  given  by  Bailey,  Ash,  Johnson,  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Webster,  Worcester,  and  Latham.  Webster 
(18.59)  says  is  generally  used,  and  Webster 

(1864)  marks philologer  as  obsolete.  The  word  philol- 
ogcr  is  not  obsolete,  it  being  now  frequently  seen. 
Bailey,  Ash,  Johnson,  Richardson,  and  Worcester  ex¬ 
press  no  preference.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682) 
used  both  of  the  woi’ds.  Under  the  word  philologist 
Latham  uses  the  following  language  (See  Latham’s 
.Johnson,  1866,  vol.  3,  p.  498) : — 

‘‘  The  conflict  for  preference  between  this  word,  or 
the  form  in  -ist,  and  philolvger,  or  the  form  in  -er,  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  former  being  the  better  in  the  way 
of  etymology,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  better  in  re 
spect  to  the  meaning  it  conveys  or  suggests.  'I'he  ter¬ 
mination  -ist  is  decidedly  Greek,  though  in  a  secon¬ 
dary  way,  Latin,  as  well;  the  termination -er  is  English 
rather  than  aught  else— certainly  not  Greek. 

On  the  other  h<and,  -ist  often  indicates  disparage¬ 
ment.  Thus,  as  J/effos=Mede,  J/e<Z»zo— imitate,  or  af¬ 
fect,  the  habits  or  principles  of  a  Mode,  and  Medis- 
TOO.S  -the  imitation  or  affectation  of  the  same,  so  the 
real  lover  of  the  subject  expressed  by  logos  is  philolo- 
gos  (a  real  Greek  word) ;  philologistes,  if  found  in  Greek 
[it  is  not,]  would  be  his  imitator,  a  would-be  rather 
than  a  genuine  lover.  That  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  philologer  has  been  preferred,  the  editor  has 
heard  from  more  than  onepartizan  [si'c]  of  the  hybrid 
I  form,  and  he  may  add  that  he  has  heard  it  with  sur- 
I  prise.  That  the  termination  -er,  when  properly  used, 

I  and  as  an  affix  to  a  verb  of  English  origin,  such  aslearn, 
speak,  and  the  like,  is  free  from  even  an  approach  to 
the  suggestion  of  disparagement  is  true  enough  ;  but 
it  is  submitted  that  .as  an  affix  to  a  verb  from  the  Greek 
or  J.atin,  it  is  often  eminently  disparaging. 

I  Practically,  however,  there  are  examples  which  fa¬ 
vour  both  forms.  F'ew  who  object  to  philologist  would 
say  that  A  or  B  was  a  great  geologcr;  and  few  who  like 
philologer  would  talk  of  astronomists  and  geographists. 

As  a  Greek  word,  however,  philologos  exists ;  so  do 
philologia  and  philologeo.  Their  usual  meaning  is 
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“  fond  of  words,  talking,  argument,”  &c.;  wine  being 
said  to  make  men  philologous.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  denotes  fondness  for  letters;  aphilologos~ 
unlearned,  and  misophilologos—h&ting  learned  men. 
It  is  submitted  that  the  straightforward  rendering  of 
this  is  that  of  such  words  as  demngogos.  This,  of 
course,  gives  philoJogut:  the  objection  to  it  being  its 
French  aspect  This,  however,  it  shares  with  dema¬ 
gogue.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  (who  finds  that 
he  has  himself  used  both  forms)  philologiie,  the  best 
word,  is  the  rarest,  and  philologer,  the  worst,  (of  late), 
the  commonest.” 

A  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

No.  2. 

How  are  the  students  of  the  required  grade  for  the 
State  University  to  be  secured?  First,  by  excluding 
all  others.  Nothing  will  ci’eate  a  higher  respect  for  an 
institution  than  an  established  chaiacter  for  high 
scholarship  and  rigidness  in  its  exactions.  Time  was 
when  the  sifting  process  at  West  Point  was  fearful. 
And  in  proportion  to  its  rigor  in  eliminating  everything 
but  sound  and  thorough  scholarship,  the  desire  to  pos¬ 
sess  its  honors  increased.  This  stringency  might  re¬ 
duce  the  numbers  for  a  short  time,  but  not  long  if  uni¬ 
formly  and  honestly  enforced.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  class  of  students  hinted  at  must  be  met 
with  ability  in  the  Board  of  Instruction.  That  is  the 
vital  condition  which  commands  success.  It  will  bring 
students  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  keep  them. 
It  will  reconcile  the  public  to  any  degree  of  severity. 
How  was  it  at  the  Anderson  School  on  the  Penikese 
Island  last  summer?  Prof.  Agassiz  was  overwhelmed 
with  applicants.  His  pupils  were  among  the  leading 
teachers  of  the  best  schools.  Professors,  Superintend¬ 
ents,  veterans  in  educational  work  sought  eagerly  for  a 
place  at  his  feet  and  those  of  his  renowned  associates 
in  science.  Men  are  glad  enough  to  go  where  learning 
is,  where  they  can  find  the  pure  gold.  The  teacher 
makes  the  school.  Everything  else  is  subordinate. 
Without  decent  accommodations,  meeting  in  a  barn 
wliere  the  swallows  among  the  old  naked  rafters  dis¬ 
turbed  the  disciples  of  learning  by  their  twittering, 
they  were  only  too  proud  and  happy  in  the  presence  of 
such  men  as  Agassiz,  Wilder  and  the  high  priests  of 
nature  who  have, entered  her  most  sacred  sanctuaries. 
The  great  desire  of  Professor  Tyndall,  who  took  so 
much  pains  to  transport  his  traps  over  the  sea  and  il¬ 
lustrate  his  methods  to  the  Americans  last  winter,  was 
this :  To  promote  investigation,  to  teach  that  time  and 
money  should  be  freely  given  for  the  exploration  of 
new  paths  in  science,  that  the  labor  of  these  men  who 
do  nothing  but  experiment  and  bang  away  at  the 
barred  doors  of  nature  is  not  lost.  He  exhorted  that 
the  discovery  of  scientific  truth  be  supported  even  if 
their  progress  seems  to  be  slow  and  their  achievements 
small.  With  such  spirits  in  fhe  State  University,  ex¬ 
plorers  who  are  pressing  forward  fearlessly  into  new 
paths  of  learning,  it  would  not  want  students,  nor 


stand  below  the  proper  grade  on  a  level  with  acade. 
mies  and  high  schools.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  secure 
the  highest  services.  Tyndalls  and  Agassizs  and 
Brown-Sequards  are  not  numerous.  But  there  are  ap¬ 
proximations.  The  progressive  spirit  is  abroad  and 
awake.  There  are  many  strong  men,  young  men  who 
are  bringing  the  vigor  and  enthusiasin  of  youth  to  the 
work  of  a  new  scholarship  and  progressive  methods  of 
study.  While  the  State  Univei'sity  should  ofi'er  all  the 
facilities  of  the  old  college  curriculum  to  those  that  de¬ 
sire  it — and  there  seems  to  be  no  proper  substitute  for 
its  ancient  classics,  say  what  we  will,— the  spirit  of  the 
institution  should  come  from  some  great  scholarly 
mind  at  its  head.  Not  a  mere  theorizer  talking  about 
science,  but  a  practical  miner,  so  to,  speak,  who  digs  for 
himself  and  presents  the  fruits  of  his  original  work. 
No  institution  can  so  properly  support  the  original  in¬ 
vestigator  as  the  State.  It  is  of  leas  consequence  to 
Indiana  to  issue  a  formidable  catalogue  of  students’ 
names  than  that  she  open  a  fountain  of  new  truth  and 
teach  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Without  the  right 
kind  of  metal  in  the  faculty,  and  especially  at  its  head, 
it  is  not  possible  to  carry  the  institution  to  the  emi¬ 
nence  which  its  name  implies.  As  water  will  not  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain,  so  a  school  can  not  advance 
far  beyond  its  head.  The  general  must  ride  in  advance 
of  the  column.  The  State  University  should  not  be 
cut  after  the  pattern  of  church  denominational  colle¬ 
ges.  It  must  be  all  thej' are  and  more.  But  instead  of 
following,  it  should  furnish  a  model.  And  to  do  this 
it  must  commit  the  internal  care  of  the  University  to 
the  ablest  hands.  The  Legislature  can  supply  means, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  can  say  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  the  faculty  must  make  the  school.  They 
will  inevitably  do  so  whether  it  be  good  or  poor.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  a  great  lift  has  been  given  to  its  ma¬ 
terial  equipment.  Now,  it  needs  to  be  manned  by  the 
beat  talent  that  can  be  secured  in  America  and  Europe. 
That,  and  nothing  else  will  give  it  pre-eminence  and 
renown.  Indiana  may  distinguish  herself  in  her  Uni¬ 
versity  with  world-wide  fame,  or  she  may  run  an  old- 
fashioned  college,  and  only  hang  up  the  sign  of  a  State 
I  University. 

j  W  K  did  not  believe  there  was  so  much  fire  and  force 

I  in  educational  journalism,  until  we  drew  its  fire  and 
felt  its  force.  We  have  jtrofound  respect  for  the  Con- 
nccfiriif  Srhoof  Journal.  The  defeated  gladiator  has 
I  great  respect  for  the  champion  that  floors  him.  The 
National  Normal  and  Er>iTi).\Tto\isT  have  risen  in  our  es¬ 
timation.  We  have  accomplished  our  object  in  stirring 
up  a  little  merriment;  but  we  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  be  quite  so  much  at  our  own  expense.  We 
hereby  retire  from  the  tread-on  the-tail-ov  me-coat  busi¬ 
ness;  and  after  the  extended  notices  we  have  received, 
we  can  afford  to  be  modest. —  (liicago  Teacher. 

The  Trustee  of  Jetfer.son  town.ship,  Clark  county, 
runs  his  school  twelve  months  in  the  year  without  any 
special  tax.  How  is  it  done? 
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^ HiicHfioiial  re. 

\Vf  desire  fo  gire,  as  faUg  as  <air  spaee  lelf/  al/oii\  the  latest 
educational  neirs  of  our  own  State,  and  t>oj>e  our  ,f)  ien<ls  wil[ 
afford  us  the  nrcessarg  in  formation.  Notiee  of  the  time  and 
place  of  all  nieetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with 
changes  of  sclaud  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  icHl  he gladlg  receired. 

— — 'I'liero  ai'o  at  this  date — Septeinher  15th — 35(1 
|>upils  in  tlie  Indianapolis  liiiih  School. 

- We  have  received  a  neat  circular  of  Clear  Sprinj; 

High  School.  BenJ.  F.  Owens  is  the  I’rincipal. 

- The  public  schools  of  Pendleton  opened  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Septeinher  15th,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
McCord. 

- The  oldest  teacher  in  Washington  county,  .T.  G.  I 

May,  has  been  teaching  in  Salem  for  the  last  fourteen  1 
years,  and  still  retains  his  position.  j 

- The  .Superintendents’  .Section  of  the  National  j 

Association  which  met.  at  Elmira,  adjourne<l  to  meet 
at  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  call  of  its  officers. 

- The  building  of  the  Pre.sbyterian  College  at 

■  Greencastle,  this  .State,  was  recently  burned.  A  new 
and  more  substantial  one  is  to  be  immediately  erected. 

— — J.  N.  Geston,  formerly  of  Metamora,  goes  to  Mil- 
ton,  Wayne  county  this  year.  The  Board  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  securing  so  experienced  and  compe¬ 
tent  an  instructor. 

- .Sylvanus  Wright  of  Earlham  College,  has  taken 

charge  of  Blue  Biver  Academy,  Washington  county, 
eiee  Wm.  Pinkham,  who  has  been  elected  .Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Paoli  Graded  .School. 

- The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  held  an  informal  meeting  before 
leaving  Elmira,  at  which  it  was  generally  agreed  to 
hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

- J.  B.  .loHxsox,  having  engaged  in  a  work  de¬ 
manding  his  whole  time,  will  no  longer  act  as  Pub¬ 
lishing  Agent  of  this  journal.  All  letters  and  other 
matter  connected  with  this  department,  should  be 
hereafter  addressed  to  the  editors. 

- Twenty-five  prizes  in  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  been  awarded  by  the  V'ienna  Exposition  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  from  the  United  .States, — so  says  the  National 
Teacher.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
.Smithsonian  Institute,  the  .State  of  Ma-ssachusetts,  and 
the  city  of  Boston  each  received  the  grand  diploma  of 
honor,  the  highest  prize  given.  The  grand  medal  of 
progress  was  given  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago ;  diplo¬ 
mas  of  ineiit  to  Cleveland  and  .lacksonville.  111.,  and 
a  gold  medal  of  merit  to  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  of  Cin. 
cinnati. 

- .s.  H,  White,  Principal  of  the  County  Normal 

.School  .at-Peoria,  Illinois,  was  elected  President  of  the 
National  Educational  .Association  at  the  rectmt  meet- 


I  ing  in  Elmira.  Y.  Probably  no  member  of  the 
i  As.sociation  has  done  more  to  further  its  interests  than 
j  Mr.  White.  We  were  glad  therefore  to  see  this  rpiiet 
I  recognition  of  his  services. 

- The  institute  for  Decatur  county  was  held  at 

Greensburg,  commencing  .\ugust  25th.  Instructors, 
j  C.  W.  Harvey,  .lohn  H.  Bobbit,  Geo.  P.  Brown,  and 
I  .Superintemlent  Powner.  Over  one  hundred  actual 
teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  we  have  never  met 
an  abler  cla.ss  of  men  and  women  at  any  institute. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  was  manifest.  By  ten 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning  sixty-five  were  in  attend 
I  ance  ready  for  work.  Feiv  counties  can  make  so  good 
I  a  showing  as  this.  .'Superintendent  Powner  has  long 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  energetic 
workers  in  the  Ktate,  and  the  present  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  in  that  county  is  largely  the  result 
of  his  effort.  The  Eiirc.\  rioxisT  was  not  forgotten. 

- There  is  a  strong  jirobability,  we  understand, 

that  Hanover  thllege  wilt  be  removed  to  this  city. 
The  citizens  of  Garter’s  .Station,  five  miles  west,  offer  a 
handsome  donation  of  money  and  land  in  ca.se  the  lo¬ 
cation  is  made  at  that  point.  In  addition  to  this, 
j  .lames  .lohnson,  a  wealthy  citizen,  offers  !?400,(XM1  for 
I  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  school  in  connection 
with  the  college.  This  it  seems  to  us  is  about  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  is  at  least  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  authorities  of 
Hanover  reject  so  inviting  a  proposition.  We  hope 
they  will  not.  An  acceptance  will  place  an  institution, 
that  for  a  dozen  years  has  occupied  a  back  seat,  at  once 
in  the  front  rank  of  Indiana  colleges.  The  change 
would  be  good  for  Hanover  and  would  have  a  most 
salutary  influence  on  the  other  colleges  of  the  .State. 

- The  .Superintendent  of  La  Grange  county  sends 

us  some  items  concerning  his  institute,  held  during 
the  week  commencing  .September  1st.  Among  other 
things  he  says  “There  was  not  a  ‘Prof.’  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  We  admitted  no  one  w'ho  supported 
that  title  unless  he  would  consent  to  take  it  off  and 
hang  it  up  with  his  hat.  ” 

The  title  “professor’’  is  very  cheap  in  this  country. 

1 1  formerly  had  a  meaning  that  was  distinctive,  but 
since  it  has  been  assumed  by  every  horse  jockey,  slight- 
of-hand  performer,  and  such  ilk,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
title  of  honor  or  compliment.  It  has  fared  no  worse, 
however,  than  Dr.,  Rev.  and  Esq.  we  imagine;  .and 
there  is  no  reason  why  Prof,  should  not  be  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  teacher.  It  is  simiily  the  mark  of  a  man’s 
calling.  In  this  sense  any  one  who  is  a  teacher  might 
be  properly  styled  a  professor. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  title  in  some  institute 
reports  is  disagreeably  monotonous.  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  word, 
and  that  it  better  be  expunged  from  the  teacher’s  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

- The  corporation  of  the  Northwestern  Christian 

University  of  this  city,  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest 
college  corporations  in  the  west.  'I’wenty  years  ago 
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tin?  college  liiiikling  and  a  hventy-fiveacrc  oani)>ns  sur-  i 
rounding  it  were  valued  at  !ig.')0,0(K).  'I’o-day  the  same  ; 
))roj)erty  is  probatily  worth  $375, (XKt.  The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  has  recently  voted  to  re-locate  the  institution 
at  Irvington,  a  heautiful  suhinh  four  miles  east  of  the  , 
city.  The  citizens  of  Irvington  have  made  a  donation 
of  $150,000  in  cash,  to  the  corporation,  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  land  as  a  University  site.  'I'he  present  endow-  ■ 
ment  fund  of  the  institution  is  about  $125,‘)0(t,  and  it  ^ 
is  believed  that  this  fund,  after  the  erection  of  all  nec  | 
essary  buildings,  will  amount  to  at  least  $5(K»,n<)tl.  | 

partial  re-organization  of  the  faculty  was  effected  in 
July  last.  Professors  Scott  Butler,  and  Win.  M.  i 
'Phrasher  asked  and  obtained  a  two-years  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  sjiecialties  at  i 
lleidelburg  Univer-sity,  Germany;  Dr.  J.  G.  Thomas  | 
and  Alex.  C.  Hopkins  were  chosen  to  till,  temporarily, 
the  vacanies.  The  chair  of  Natural  Science  was  di-  i 
vided,  and  Harvey  W.  Wiley  was  elected  Profes.sor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  The  faculty  as  at  present  ! 
constituted  is  as  follows:  O.  A.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Presi-  : 
dent,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  : 
Biblical  Literature;  J.  G.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Latin;  S.  K.  I 
Hoshour,  A.  M.,  German  and  French;  John  O.  Hop-! 
kins,  A.  B.,  Greek ;  Alex.  C.  Hopkins,  A.  B.,  Mathe-  | 
matics;  Alfred  Fairhurst,  A.  M.,  Natural  Science;  Har-  ' 
vey  W.  Wiley,  A.  M.,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy;  Miss  i 
(Catharine  Merrill,  A.  M.,  English  Literature.  | 


- The  following  extracts  from  circulars  issued  by 

one  of  our  new  county  superintendents  will  bear  pub¬ 
lication  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Squeers  “here’s  rich- 
ne.ss,  boys,”  but  unlike  Mr.  Squeers  we  are  disposed  to 
share  it  with  our  fellow  mortals. 

“'I'he  legislators  of  Indiana,  at  thdir  last  session,  saw  by  good  reason 
that  a  more  general  system  of  Common  Schools,  conducted  by  a  Super¬ 
intendent,  no  longer  remains  a  proposition  requiring  proof,  but  from 
ample  evidence  of  its  fine  workings  and  gratifying  results  in  other  States, 
it  was  recognized  by  them  as  an  axiom  being  a  principle  at  the  very  iase 
of  Public  Instruction.  Hence,  in  their  wisdom,  the  policy  of  its  beconi. 
ing  a  law  in  this  State  was  hardly  questioned  ;  and  as  the  law  now  is  let 
us  make  good  use  of  it.  Being  honored  the  position  of  County  School 
Superintendent,  and  having  always  had  schools  in  my  heart,  which,  to. 
gcther  with  the  new  tune  they  are  expected  to  sing,  impresses  me  with- 
ihe  fact  that  there  shall  be  no  failure  on  the  part  of - county  in  ful¬ 

filling  the  orders  and  executing  the  meaning  of  Indiana's  new  school  pro 


\  isicms." 


The  following  appeal  for  Si'lf  impvlsion  "  independent 
of  all  standard  limits”  seems  irresistible: — 

“  Persons  contemplating  teaching  the  coming  school  year,  and  who  are 
not  fully  prepared  for  the  w*rk,  are  hereby  informed  that  there  will  be 
a  N'ormal  Class,  taught  principally  in  the  branches  required  by  the  In. 
diana  Seliool  I.aw,  commencing  on  Monday,  .\ugust  4th,  and  continu- 
lintiing  eight  weeks,  in  the  basement  ol  the  Court-House,  in  - ,  In¬ 

diana.  The  degree  of  proficiency  to  which  teachers  are  required  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  procuring  their  licenses  will  be  elevated  and  kept  up  with  the 
times  without  vacillation.  Any  one  worthy  the  name  of  Instructor  cer. 
taiuly  possesses  the  right  amount  of  energy  to  imfiel  himself  forw  ard  in 
his  calling  independent  of  all  standard  limits.  Hence  let  us  go  forward 
— never  go  back;  and  whatever  we  go  at,  we  should  do  it  with  .all  our 
might.  Determination  is  omnipotent.” 


G.yon  nature  is  that  benevolent  and  amiable  temper 
of  mind  which  disposes  us  to  feel  the  misfortunes  and 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  others. 
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On UNTY  INST/ TUTES. 

.\  lack  of  s)iac.e  will  jicrmit  us  to  give  only  a  synopsis 
of  the  matter  received.  .Ml  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful.  The  imnitter  enrolled  in  tliese  reports  rep¬ 
resents  the  number  of  actual  teachers  in  attendance: 

.AfiiiTsT  11,  Si!i.i,iv.tN  Gocntv. — Gcorgc  tv.  Register, 
Stipcrintendent.  No.  enrolled.  IDS.  1  nstructors,  .1.  ^1. 
Olcott,  Daniel  Hough, .S.  llainill.  and  W.  A.  Bell. 

.VreesT  IS,  Booxk  Cokxtv. — T.  .1.  .Shtilse,  Superintend¬ 
ent.  No.  enrolled,  IDI.  Instructoi's,  .lames  1.  Hop¬ 
kins,  A.  E.  Buckley,  and  Mrs.  .Mary  McLaughlin. - 

J.fCKsoN  ( 'ouxTY.— \V.  .S.  .Swengel,  Sujierintendent. 

No.  enrolled,  hu  Instructors,  .lames  G.  May,  Mr. 
Martin,  JoseiJi  P.  Funk,  Mr.  Dunn,  Henry  Borchees, 
Ben.  'I'.  <  iweii,  A.  .1.  Mc<  /une,  George  Fitch,  and  J.  \V. 

Caldwell. - Fouxt.\ix  County. — .lames  .\.  Young, 

County  Suiierintendent.  No.  enrolled,  61.  Instruct¬ 
ors,  .1.  M.  Olcott,  W.  A.  Boles,  ^I.  E.  <3odfelter.  Mi's. 
Anna  M.  Baker,  \V.  .‘s.  Moffett,  .James  A.  Lynn,  and  .1. 
.\.  Young.  Lectures  by  .Joseph  Poole,  .1.  W.  Torrence, 
M.  B.  Hopkins,  and  C.  L.  Myers. - Laportk  Coun¬ 

ty — .James  tVBrien,  County  Superintendent.  No.  en¬ 
rolled,  12(1.  Instructors,  R.  W.  Putnam  and  .John  Good, 
ison,  of  Detroit,  Ben.j.  Wilcox.  P.  B.  Phillips  and  J.  R. 
Draper. 

August  25,  Wayne  County. — T.  C.  Smith,  County 
Superintendent.  No.  members,  144.  Instructors,  Pres¬ 
ident  Joseph  Moore  John  Cooper,  J.  R.  Hall,  W.  W. 
White,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Clark,  .1.  Mcl’herson,  .Jes.se  H. 
Brown,  .lames  McNeil,  and  T.  ('.  Smith.  Lectures  by 
Thomas  Holmes.  President  U.  C.  College,  and  Rev. 

.Fames  Maple,  of  Marion. - Parke  County. — E.  C. 

Siler,  County  Superintendent.  No.  enrolled,  12D. 
Instructors,  J.  J.  Mills,  Mary  TJadley,  Mattie  Curl,  D. 

JJ.  I^ennewill  and  B.  C.  Hobbs. - Howard  County. — 

A.  .1.  Youngblood,  County  .Superintendent.  No.  en¬ 
rolled,  121.  Instructors,  H.  A.  Ford,  editor  “Mich. 
Teacher,”  N.  Newby,  of  the  State  Normal  .School,  and 

.Sup’t.  <aix,  of  Kokomo. - Lawrence  County. — J.  P. 

Funk,  County  .Superintendent.  No  enrolled,  85. 
Instructors,  .1.  G.  May,  W.  A.  Bell,  .J.  R.  Burton,  J.  M. 
Stalker,  .J.  P.  Funk,  Miss  Sallie  Culbertson,  E.  M.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Miss  Myra  Baker,.!.  R.  Edwards,  J.  C.  Chilton, 
and.J.  O.  Stillson. - OhioCountv. — J.  H.  Pate,  Coun¬ 

ty  .Superintendent.  No.  enrolled,  43.  Instructors, 

E.  H.  Butler,  of  Lawrenceburg,  and  Messrs.  .Stultz  and 

Bickmore,  of  Rising  Sun. - .Switzeri.and  County. — 

F.  M.  GriHith,  County  .Superintendent.  No.  enrolled. 

110.  Instructors,.!.  R.  Burton  and  the  (.'ounty  Super¬ 
intendent. - Randoi.uii  County. — Charles  W.  Paris, 

County  .Superintendent.  No.  enrolled,  SO.  Instruct¬ 
ors,  A.  J.  Stakebake.  C.  W.  Paris,  Thomas  .S.  Gordon, 
Lee  Ault,  E.  Burns,  Thos.  Charles,  J.  M.  Hodson,  and 
W.  H.  Wright. 

.Seutemiier  1,  Union  fiouNTY. — JI.  K.  W.  Smith,  Coun¬ 
ty  .Superintendent.  No.  enrolled,  51.  Instructors, 
Daniel  Hough,  W.  A.  Bell,  T.  D.  Tharp,  R.  W.  Wood, 

Miss  Haworth,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Whallon. - La 

Grange  County.  A.  Bayliss, County  .Superintendent. 

1  No.  enrolled,  103. - Perry  County, — Thos.  Courier, 
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County  Superintendent.  No.  enrolled,  74.  Instruct¬ 
ors,  D.  E.  Hunter,  N.  J.  Mennier,  Charles  Kotlie,  .1.  M. 
Daniels,  W.  Fry,  Lander  Yarito  and  Then.  Courcier. 


0itr  Book  ^able. 

In  our  July  number  we  gave  a  notice  of  Bavtholo' 
mew’s  Latin  (rrainmar,  published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  A 
Co.,  in  which  we  said,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  B.  seemed 
to  be  more  indebted  to  Allen  &  Greenough  than  we 
had  seen  fit  to  admit. 

We  were  led  to  this  remark,  by  a  striking  similarity, 
as  we  thought,  in  those  features  in  the  two  books  that 
are  new  ;  and  since  Bartholomew’s  Grammar  was  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  a  year  after  A  k  G’s,  we  inferred  that 
the  former  was  indebted  to  the  latter  for  more  than  had 
been  acknowledged.  This  we  are  informed  is  not  true, 
since  the  “  manuscript  of  Mr.  B’s  Grammar  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  publi.sher8  more  than  two  years  be¬ 
fore  its  publication.”  If  it  is  meant  by  this,  that  the 
present  book  was  written  more  than  two  years  ago, — 
and  that  is  our  understanding  of  it, — we  acknowledge 
the  injustice  of  our  remark.  Mr.  B’s  grammar  is  an 
excellent  book, — this  we  said  before, — and  any  resem 
blance  to  the  other  that  tnay  appear  must  be  attribu" 
ted  to  similar  courses  of  study,  and  philological  re. 
search  by  the  authors  of  the  two  books. 

Lessons  in  LANoaAOE. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
English  Grammar,  by  Hiram  Hadley.  Hadley 
Brothers,  Chicago- 

This  is  in  many  important  respects  a  most  admirable 
book.  Mr.  Hadley’s  long  experience  as  a  teacher  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  matter.  The  book  is  an  ”  intro¬ 
duction  to  English  Grammar,”  and  this  introduction  is 
made  by  a  series  of  excellent  le.«8ons,  intended  to  give 
a  “  practical  knowledge  ”  of  our  language  through  an 
intelligent  observation  and  use  of  it  rather  than 
through  a  study  of  the  science.  In  teaching  the  use 
of  written  language,  the  author  says  that  the  first  step 
is  to  exercise  the  pupil’s  perception  in  making  an  in. 
telligent  examination  of  a  correct  model,  ’fhe  second 
step  is  to  exercise  him  in  imitating  that  model  until  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and  skill  has  been  se¬ 
cured.  The  third  is  to  exercise  him  in  constructing 
correct  sentences  by  using  the  knowledge  he  has  ac. 
quired  by  observation  and  imitation. 

These  are  certainly  correct  ideas  of  elementary 
work,  and  this  little  book  is  a  fair  exponent  of  them. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 

The  Jocrnai,  ok  Speculative  Philo.sopiiv  for  October 
has  been  received. 

This  Journal  is  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  issued  cjuarterly. 
It  is  the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 
The  teacher  who  is  seeking  for  a  broader  Viasis  upon 
which  to  found  his  work,  will  find  here  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance.  • 

“  Pedagogics  as  a  System,”  by  Dr.  Karl  Hosenkranz, 


Doctor  of  Theology  and  Profes.sor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Konigsburg,  is  appearing  as  a  serial  in 
this  journal,  being  translated  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Brack¬ 
ett.  'Fhese  papers  alone,  are  worth  more  than  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  Journal.  We  are  informed  that 
back  numbers  including  all  of  these  articles  can  be 
obtained.  Address,  W.  'P.  Harris,  .St,  Louis. 

The  Western  for  September  is  at  hand.  It  is  filled 
with  interesting  and  excellent  articles.  Every  teacher 
and  friend  of  education  should  examine  this  first  class 
magazine.  .Sample  copies  sent  free.  Address,  E.  F. 
Hobart  k  Co.,  Educational  Publishers,  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Indu.striai.  Drawing  .Series  and  Drawing  Guide,  by 

Marcius  Wilson.  Published  by  Harper  k  Brothers, 

New  York. 

Having  for  a  long  time  been  impressed  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  “  West,”  now  so  rapidly  developing  in 
many  directions,  is  suffering  by  a  neglect  to  practically 
educate  our  young  Bohemians  and  .\rtisan8  in  the 
higher  departments  of  their  professions  and  callings, 
and  especially  in  Di'xigning  and  Drafting,  we  have  been 
led  to  examine  somewhat  critically  the  above  work ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that,  if  every  young  person  now  en¬ 
gaged,  or  intending  to  engage  in  putting  together,  or 
working  upon  materials  designed  for  either  nse  or  or. 
nament,  could  spend  a  few  hours  each  day  for  two  or 
three  months  in  pursuing  the  study  and  practice  of 
Drawing,  as  marked  out  in  the  above  series,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  himself,  and  result 
in  incalculable  good  to  the  country. 

Without  entering  upon  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  this  Series,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  .Author  develops  fully  what  he  names  Cabinet- 
Perspective,  and  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes, 
Isometrical  Perspective;  'both  of  which  are  well 
adajited  to  "  Working  Drawings.”  The  Drawing  Books 
contain  pages  ruled  horizontally  and  vertically  which 
enables  the  pupil  with  much  facility  to  apply  Cabinet- 
Perspective  to  drafting  purposes.  Paper  of  various 
sizes  for  Cabinet  perspective,  as  well  as  paper  ruled 
with  Isometrical  lines,  can  be  obtained  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Monroe’s  Readers,  published  by  Cowjierthwait  k  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

We  have  received  the  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
.Sixth  Readers  of  this  valuable  series.  We  think  that 
the  Third  is  also  published.  These  books  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Lewis  B.  Jlonroe,  .Superintendent  of  Vocal 
culture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Monroe  has  had  a  long  and  successful  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  reading,  and  is  probably  as  well  quali¬ 
fied  as  any  man  in  America  to  give  instruction  upon 
this  subject.  He  has  evidently  had  constantly  in 
mind,  in  the  compilation  of  these  readers,  this  import¬ 
ant  truth,  viz:  “That  the  most  important  book  that 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  child  is  his  .School  Reader.” 
Its  themes  give  direction  to  his  thought,  its  style 
moulds  his  forms  of  speech  and  writing,  and  its  senti¬ 
ments  become  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  part  of  his 
moral  being. 

The  selections  in  these  books  are  excellent.  They 
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are  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  tha  children, — 
they  are  of  a  liigh  moral  tone, — and  they  are  interests 
ing  and  instructive.  ! 

In  the  Fourth  Header  is  given  a  carefully  pre2)aved  ! 
analysis  of  the  Elementary  Sounds,  together  with  cuts  1 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  I 
formation  of  these  sounds.  | 

■ftK!  Fifth  Reader  contains  a  system  of  Physical  and  j 
Vocal  Training  with  numerous  illustrations  of  positions  i 
and  gv!.  nastic  exercises.  I 

'I'ho  .Sixtii  Header  is  intended  for  advanced  students,  ' 
and  coni.  ’  a  fuller  classification  and  discus.sion  of 
the  priiiciph  '  of  Elocution. 

In  style  of  binding,  clearness  and  beauty  of  type  and  ! 
general  attraelivene.ss  these  books  are  unsuriiassed.  ! 
We  have  never  examined  a  series  of  readers  with  more  \ 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  •  ' 

Specimen  coyiies  can  ho  obtained  by  addressing  | 
Francis  S.  Belden,  .135  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  I 


(JO  UN  TU  INST  I TUTES 

County  In>titiitcs  will  be  held  during  the  ne.xt  month 
as  follows : 

Skpt.  22.~Browii  couiuy  :  jtihn  M.  Mcdee,  Supt, - Morgan  county ; 

Hiram  N.  Short,  Supt. - White  county;  Geo.  Bowi  »au,  Supt. 

Sept  29. — Jcnning.s  county  ;  John  Carney.  Supi.— ^Jaspor  couiiiy  ; 

J.  H.  Snoddy,  Supt. - Hancock  county  :  John  H.  Binfcrd,  Supt. 

Oct.  d. — Benton  county;  F.  C.  Cassell,  Supt. - Miami  coiuily  ;  W. 

S.  Ewing,  Supt. 

Oct.  20. — Wabash  county;  Irwin  Stratton,  Supt. 

Oct.  27. — Huntington  county;  M.  F.  Spencer,  Supt'. - Kipicy  co.; 

Hez.  Shook,  Supt. - Starkeco.;  A.  H.  Henderson,  Supt. 


SEND  BY 

POSTA-L  CARD, 

■  Costing  One  Cent, 

— TO — 

HADLEY  BROTHEi^S, 

136  State  Street,  Chicago, 

For  Circulars  concerning :  — 

H.VllLKY’S  LENSdlvS  IN  LAN(UI.\GK, 

Price,  60  cts.  An  exceedingly  popular  book,  doing 
much  good:  already  adopted  by  more  than  iooia schools. 

KbTELl/M’KOUKAMMECUK'KS: 

three  styles,  ;f;i4.oo,  $18.00,  $25.00.  Splendid 
keepers  and  perfect  Mor.i.ors.  The  '*  Excelsior,” 
price  $25.00,  is  from  a  new  patent  and  very  elegant. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

COOK’S  COMBINED  SCHOOL  REGISTEL. 

by  O.  S.  Cook,  $1.25  and  $2.00.  This  is  a  very  uni¬ 
que  affair  and  serves  the  purpose  of  several  n<»oks 
united  in  one.  Sample  pages  sent  free  on  application. 
HADT.EV  BKOTHERS.  Booksrm.kps, 

•  136  State  Street,  Cliicago. 


DtrcKEYi:  BELL  rorYoiiY. 

VEstabtishiid  in  lSi7. 

Superlur  Bells  of  Copper  and  Tin« 
DiouBiedwtih  tbebe&t  Rotary  Hang* 
inga,  fur  Chnrrlttd,  Sekonh,  Farm*, 
Nil' (ories,  Cuur:  Ui>U8t»,  Firt  Aliintti, 
Towtr  CVo'As.  Ckitkc*,  etc.  Fully 


‘‘The  Coming  Series.” 


MONROE’S 

8EKIKS  OJ?' 

School  Eeaders. 


I.  Monroe’s  First  Reader,  -  •  $0.30 

II.  Monroe’s  Second  Reader,  -  .50 

III.  Monroe’s  Third  Reader,  -  -  .75 

IV.  Monroe’s  Fourth  Reader,  -  1.00 

V.  Monroe’s  Fifth  Reader,  -  1.25 

VI.  Monroe’s  Sixth  Reader,  -  -  1.50 


The  PrULISlIEKS  have  the  pleasure  of  iinnoiiiiciug  that  they 
have  recently  completed  a  Series  of  School  Headers,  by  Prof. 
Lewis  B.  Monroe,  Prolessor  of  Vocal  Culture  and  Elocution  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  thorough  and  enthusiastic  study  which  the  author  has  given 
to  this  suhject,  and  bis  long  and  successful  experience  as  a  Prac- 
tiral  Instructor  of  schools.  Teachers,  Clergymen,  Public 
Speakers  and  Renders,  have  eminently  qualilied  him  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  These  books  are 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 

Best  Artists, 

and  in  mechanical  execution  aresuperior  to  any  school  books  now 
published.  The  Scries  is  so  arranged  that  the  First,  Second, 
Tblrd  and  Fourth  Readers  form  an  Abridged  Coarse, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ungraded  schools  in  the  smaller 
towns. 


I'pon  the  liberal  terms  given  for  first  introduction, 

it  will  in  most  cases  be  even 


More  Economical  to  introduce  these 


NEW  BOOKS 


than  to  continue  to  use  the  old  ones,  which  must,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  soon  he  replaced  by  new  copies  at  full  prices. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers,  if  voii  are  contemplating  a  change 
in  your  School  Headers  Ron’t  Make  It  uu|il  you  have  exam¬ 
ined  .Monroe’s  Series  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  do  this,  as  we 
are  always  willing  to  send  specimen  books  for  ixaminatiou  with 
a  view  to  their  adoption,  free  of  charge,  on  condition  that  if  the 
books  are  not  adopted,  the  specimen  copies  shall  be  returned  to  us 
at  our  expense.  Address, 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

ED  UCA  TIONAL  PUBLISHERS, 

a2H  &  B30  Chestnut  St.,  PHILiADEliPHIA. 

nOi^'l'OlV:  37  &  3»  Brattle  Street, 

JAS  A.  BOWEN,  SUP’T. 

YORK:  149  A  144  Grand  Mt., 

WM.  E  WBITNEY,  SVP’T. 

t'BElCAGO:  SS.*!  Wabai.li  A vi’nne. 

E.  S.  BELDEN,  SVP’T. 
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THE  E  D  IT  C  A  T  T  O  N  T  S  T 


to 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


In  iniiny  oii.scs  tlic  im‘o|>1o  an-  (‘(niiplaiiiiiig  ol  tlie  use-  i 
Ic.ss  <  xi)ciulitun*  of  the  Tow  nship’s  funds,  and  are  df-  ; 
maiiding  a  more  e<-onomical  manajrement  of  tlieir  aftair.-s. 
Each  year  w-e  dud  tlie  feelinif  ffrowdiijr  stronger,  and  | 
tlie  people  wateliiiijj  the  expenses  more  closely,  and  at  i 
the  expiration  of  every  term  of  olHce  we  find  more  new 
otHcers  taking  tlie  plaee  of  the  old.  There  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  until  a  man  shall  be 
found  for  the  position,  who  has  good  judgment,  sound 
eommon  sense  and  a  true  s|)irit  of  advaneement.  Xow 
tliere  is  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  people  that  im¬ 
provements  are  as  essential  to  the  school  room  as  to 
the  farm  and  fanfory,  but  if  a  scliool  otticer  spends  a 
largi!  amount  of  money,  and  makes  but  very  few  real 
permanent  impiovements  the  Iceling  will  in  all  such  ' 
ca.ses  be  as  it  now  is  in  many  townships  in  Indiana. 
Intter  against  all  improvements  for  tlie  school  room,  i 
Xumerous  tru.-tees  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  from  j 
ecjierietice.  As  this  is  a  time  when  thousands  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  for  patent  scliool  furniture  in  very 
many  counties,  is  it  not  a  good  time  to  review  the  Held 
and  see  if  economy  can  not  be  practiced  here,  and  in 
many  cases  a  better  result  obtained.  We  tear  it  is  too 
often  the  case  tliat  more  depend  upon  the  ogent  than  on 
the  article  he  is  .selling,  as  to  hi«  success.  We  liav-e 
lieard  it  often  remarked  that  a  gnutl  agent  would  sell  | 
more  inferior  furniture  than  an  inferior  agent  wmild  of 
superior  furniture.  Xow'  wliile  we  believe  this  to  be 
often  the  case,  yet  we  do  not  believe  tliat  with  men  I 
of  good  judgment  it  makes  that  diflerence.  In  many 
towmships  where  the  improved  furniture  has  been  bro¬ 
ken  up  and  de.stroyed  there  is  springing  up  a  strong 
feeling  against  patent  turnitnre,  and  in  sucli  cases  we 
do  not  wonder;  it  is  like  block  pavement,  very  nice 
while  it  lasts,  but  expensive  and  short  lived.  Wliat  we 
want  is  a  durable,  economicnl.  contf'ortable  and  cheerjul 
.school  desk  for  onr  .school  rooms,  and  tlie  trustee  who 
succeeds  in  finding  and  imrcliasiiig  such  school  furni¬ 
ture  will  never  be  accused  of  extravagance  or  lacking 
in  good  judgment. 

We  know  of  a  school  desk  vvhieh  we  undertake  to  say 
combines  all  these  qualitie.s.  as  it  is  now  manufactured 
Head  our  reasons  for  tliinking  .=o  : 

It  is  ligiit  and  graceful. 

It  has  a  /terf'eiUly  formed  curved  hack,  doweled  and  glue<l 
together,  which  in  combination  with  wooden  braces  {XA\u^ 
obviating  putting  .sitcws  tiirougli  iron  into  wood  wliere 
there  is  no  strain)  makes  it  impossible  for  there  ever  to 
be  any  loteral  motion. 


It  is  shipped  all  set  up.  thus  saving  great  expense 
and  atinoyaiice  to  the  purchaser. 

The  soft  wood  floor  fastener  is  pertecl. 

It  makes  a  school  room  much  more  checrliil  than 
any  other  desk. 

It  has  a  iioi.sele.ss  revolving  foot  rest  attacheil  to  it 
wliich  is  not  in  the  waj'  of  sweeping,  and  which  every 
teacher  who  has  used  it  can  testify  is  indispeiisKble  to 
a  quiet  school  room. 

Being  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  bent  hickory  or 
oak  in  combination  with  a  nmlleahle  iron  lock ;  it  never 
breaks.  Xo  cast  iron  is  used  in  its  construction,  as  the 
manufacturers  liave  proved  by  exp»  rience  that  they 
can  not  warrant  a  desk  made  partly  of  cast  iron\  it 
breaks  when  least  expected.  You  never  know  where 
to  look  for  flaws  until  it  is  too  late.  Then  again  by  put¬ 
ting  screws  through  iron  into  wood  they  arc  bound  to 
work  loo.se.  and  your  desk  either  breaks  or  bi-conics 
very  rickelg.  Every  county  affon^s  numerous  cases  in 
jiroof  of  this  tlicory.  Consequently,  is  it  economy  to 
spend  money  lor  such  furniture  when  you  can  buy  a 
desk  you  know  will  stand  firm  and  never  break?  Will 
the  people  uphold  you  lii  it?  We  can  name  very  many 
cases  wliere  tlie  trustee  can  answer  from  experience. 
Xo! 

Fiirtlieriiiore,  in  order  to  relieve  tlie  trustee,  from  all 
responsibility  the  manufacturers  propose  to  guarantee 
their  desk  for  five  years.  It  one  even  sliould  break, 
they  propose  to  replace  it  with  a  new  desk  complete,  no 
the  ends  only.  Some  manufacturers  of  cast  iron  furni¬ 
ture  say  they  will  guarantee  their  desk,  though  after 
the  trustees  has  sent  for  a  few  irons  to  replace  broken 
ones,  paid  express  cliarges  and  a  carpenter  to  put  them 
on.  besides  the  annoyance,  lie  finds  it  poor  economy, 
and  an  exi»eiisive  guarantee  both  to  liimself  and  to  the 
manufiieturer.  You  had  better  have  a  desk  that  you 
know  will  never  annoj'  yon.  Tlie  manufacturers  are  put¬ 
ting  siitO.tHtO  into  buildings  and  maclilnery,  and  would 
not  guarantee  complete  desks  in  plaee  of  broken  ones,  it 
their  past  two  years’  experience  had  not  proven  that 
there  would  be  no  broken  ones. 

I  Our  agents  will  during  the  summer  show  you  our 
new  desk,  and  we  tru.st  before  orilering  elsewhere  you 
w  111  wait  and  examine  it.  Be  not  deceived  bj*  agents 
of  other  houses,  representing  their  iron  to  be  malleable. 
W'e  are.  the  only  house  using  malleable  iron  in  the  construction 
I  of  a  school  desk.  Higgins’  Bent  Wood  Scliool  Kiii  iii- 
ture  t.'o.,  Indianapolis,  indiana. 


